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Ax  a  meeting  of  the  AMERICAN  ANTiauARiAN  SOCIETY  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  in  BOSTON,  October  24,  1814 — 

M  VOTED,  That  the  Hon.  Edward  H.  Robbins,  Rev.  William 
Bentley  and  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  D.  D.  be  a  Committee  to 
express  the  thanks  of  this  Society  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  HOLMES  for  his 
elaborate,  learned  and  instructive  discourse  delivered  before  the 
Society  at  their  request  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its  institution, 
and  ask  of  him  a  copy  for  the  press." 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

THE  Committee  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Society  respect- 
fully communicate  to  you  the  above  vote,  with  a  full  conviction 
that  the  Society  have  made  the  request  expressed  thereby,  not 
from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  usage,  but  from  a  sincere  desire 
that  the  valuable  instruction  which,  by  your  faithful  labours,  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of,  may  be  diffused  to  mankind  at  large. 

EDWARD  H.  ROBBINS, 
WILLIAM  BENTLEY, 

JOHN  LATHROP. 
Rev.  Dr.  HOLMES. 

Gentlemen,, 

IT  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  as  I  had  expected.  To 
the  application  for  my  Address  for  publication,  so  obligingly  ex- 
pressed by  you  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  I  respectfully  consent, 
and  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  HOLMES. 
HON.  E.  H.  ROBBINS,} 
REV.  MR.  BENTI.EY,     \    Committee. 
REV    DR.  LATHROP. 


cceo 


ADDRESS. 


THE  most  learned  and  polite  people,  the  world 

ever  knew,  delighted  in  antiquities.     Such  is  the  de- 

,yT    scrip tion  given  of  the  Greeks  by  Tacitus.*      Who, 

x    then,  will  not  respect  the  character,  and  encourage 

the  pursuits,  of  the  antiquary  ? 

The  inquisitive  propensity,  inseparable  from  the 

^       i 

*  antiquarian  taste,  doubtless  contributed  to  that  un- 

JJ  rivalled  preeminence  in  arts  and  literature,  attained 

^  by  ancient  Greece.     It  led  the  historian  to  trace  facts 

to  their  remotest  source,  the  philosopher  to  investigate 

the  most  recondite  properties  of  mind  and  matter,  and 

the  artist  to  seek  the  finest  models  for  imitation.      If 

the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  availed  itself  of  the  passion 

A^for  antiquity  to  assign  to  themselves  an  origin  so  re- 

yv  mote,  as  to  involve  their  early  history,  as  well  as 

mythology,  in  fable ;  let  us  not  for  this  error,   com- 

*  Hist  lib.  II. — "Isetum  antiqtiitatibus  Gncconttn  genus." 


mon  to  all  ancient  nations,  denounce  the  passion  itself, 
or  its  legitimate   objects.      Did  our  national  vanity 
tempt  us  to  throw  a  veil  over  our  origin,  that  our  fu- 
ture poets  and  historians  might  have  the  same  advan- 
tage of  giving  it  a  fictitious  splendour ;  the  attempt 
were  idle  and  preposterous.     For  the  Greeks  such  a 
deception  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  barbarism 
of  their  forefathers,  by  the  intellectual  and   moral 
darkness  which  generally  overspread  the  world  at 
the  period  of  their  first  settlement  in  Greece,  and  by 
the  fabulous  mythology  which  was  every  where  re- 
ceived until  the  downfal  of  Athens.      Nor  may  it  be 
forgotten,  that  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  refinement, 
when  they  were  most  inclined  to  impose  on  them- 
selves in  regard  to  their  origin  and  early  history,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  impose  on  other  nations,  which, 
for  their  comparative  ignorance  and  want  of  refine- 
ment, they   indiscriminately    styled    "barbarians." 
For  us  such  an  imposition  were  impossible.       Our 
origin  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  and  sucli  was  the  literary 
character-of  the  European  nations  at  the  period  of  our 
settlement,  particularly  of  that  nation  from  which  we 
originated,  that  any  pretensions  to  antiquity,  or  hon- 
our, beyond  our  claims,  would  but  expose  us  to  de- 
rision. 


Only  three  hundred  and  twenty  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  COLUMBUS  ; 
an  event  not  to  be  recited  without  gratitude,  a  name 
not  to  be  uttered  without  admiration.  We  cannot 
pass  by  the  anniversary  of  this  great  discovery  with- 
out pausing,  devoutly  to  ascribe  it  to  the  wise  and 
good  providence  of  that  BEING,  "  who  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  Nor, 
while  we  dwell  with  admiring  delight  on  the  name 
of  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  our  country,  will  we 
ever  forget  that  he  received  his  capacity  to  project, 
and  his  resolution  to  accomplish  the  vast  design,  from 
HIM,  who  "  teacheth  man  knowledge,"  and  whose 
"  inspiration  giveth  him  understanding."  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  CREATOR,  who  hath  "given  the  earth  to 
the  children  of  men,"  to  assign  this  immense  conti- 
nent, long  inhabited  by  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  or 
thinly  populated  by  men  scarcely  less  ferocious  than 
they,  to  become  the  habitation  of  myriads  of  human 
beings,  cultivated  by  knowledge,  improved  in  arts, 
and  enlightened  by  the  gospel  of  JESUS  CHRIST. 
Had  we  the  lyre  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  how 
aptly  might  we  set  to  it  his  own  beautiful  ode,  and 


call  on  this  assembly  to  join  in  its  lofty  chorus  :  "  0 
that  men  would  praise  the  LORD  for  his  goodness,  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  !" 
While  adverting  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  salu- 
brity of  our  air,  and  the  happy  temperature  of  our 
climate,  with  what  grateful  emotion  might  each  of  us 
chant  the  additional  strain,  "  The  lines  are  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heri- 
tage !" 

These  pleasant  places,  which  we  now  occupy, 
this  good  land,  which  we  now  inherit,  were  cursorily 
visited  by  that  acute  observer  and  daring  adventurer 
JOHN  SMITH,  previously  to  the  formation  of  any  Euro- 
pean settlement  here,  and  preferred  by  him  to  all 
other  unsettled  territory  on  earth.  Nothing,  but  the 
want  of  "  means  to  transport  a  colony,"  seems  to  have 
prevented  him  from  attempting  a  settlement  in  "  the 
country  of  Massachusetts,"  which  he  pronounced  a 
"  paradise." 

We  are  reminded,  then,  of  our  infancy.  This 
visit  of  Smith  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  his- 
tory ,  for  from  .the  observations  he  now  made  on  our 
coasts,  and  islands,  and  harbours,  he  formed  the  first 
map  of  our  country,  to  which  was  now,  for  the  first 
rime,  given  the  name  of  NEW  ENGLAND.  This  was 
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exactly  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  base  and  per- 
fidious conduct  of  an  adventurer  towards  the  natives, 
that  very  year,  suspended  all  attempts  for  coloniza- 
tion or  commerce  ;  and  it  was  not  until  six  years  af- 
terwards that  the  first  settlement  of  New  England 
commenced  at  Plymouth.  Our  antiquities  therefore 
do  not  extend  back  beyond  the  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  those  of  VIRGINIA,  to  but  a  few  addi- 
tional years. 

In  vain,  then,  do  we  make  pretensions  to  an  an- 
cient origin,  unless  we  recross  the  Atlantic,  and  trace 
it  through  the  medium  of  a  Parent,  whom,  though 
now  a  declared  enemy,  we  need  not  blush  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and,  ascending  through  the  ancient 
Britons  and  Saxons,  discover,  or  think  we  discover, 
it  in  some  northern  nation,  not  less  renowned  for  its 
character,  than  venerable  for  its  antiquity.  The  an- 
tiquary, who  would  push  this  discovery,  were  a  fit 
companion  for  the  illustrious  traveller,  who,  with  un- 
exampled patience,  curiosity,  and  enterprise,  sought 
until  he  found  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

The  SOCIETY,  however,  which  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  address,  will  not  be  restricted  to  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  United  States,  or  to  North  America,  but 
will  be  extended  throughout  the  American  continent. 
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The  peculiar  design  and  appropriate  objects  of  this 
recent  association  have  already  been  so  clearly 
stated,  and  so  ably  expounded,*  that  any  attempt  at 
additional  illustration  might  be  deemed  superfluous. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  may  but  excite  a  more  vivid 
curiosity,  and  a  more  ardent  zeal  for  the  prosecution 
of  your  laudable  design.  For  even  this  humble  pur- 
pose, however,  you  must  allow  me  to  recal  your  at- 
tention to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  Antiquities. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  useful  and  entertaining. 
The  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  past  events,  and 
of  the  state  of  society  in  different  periods  of  the 
world,  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  Not  to 
know  what  took  place  before  one  was  born,  is  to  re- 
main always  a  child.  The  knowledge  of  past  times,  if 
not  equivalent,  is  next  in  value  to  experience.  How 
useful  to  youth  are  the  counsels  of  age  !  "  With  the 
ancient  is  wisdom."  The  same  benefit,  that  an  in- 
dividual may  derive  from  this  source,  may  one  age 
derive  from  the  history  of  another.  The  farther  back 
that  history  is  pursued,  the  greater  is  the  range  of  ob- 
servation, the  more  copious  the  collection  of  facts, 

*  In  the   "  Account  of  the  Society,"  and   "  Address"   to  its  Members, 
published  in  1813. 
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and  the  more  exact  and  perfect  the  reports  of  experi- 
ence.    Hence  the  study  of  the  Antiquary  is  directly 
useful,   as  it  conducts  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  in  the  human  character  and  condition,  the 
causes  of  individual  or  national   eminence,  the  rise, 
and  progress,  and  decay  of  the  useful  or  ornamental 
arts,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  liberty  and  hap^ 
piness  of  nations  may  be  acquired,  retained,  or  lost. 
To  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential than  the  study  of  antiquities.     It  was  in  an- 
cient times,  and  among  ancient  nations,  that  these 
arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  which 
they   ever  attained.       To   vanquished  Greece  was 
Rome  indebted  for  those  admirable  models  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  history,  painting,   statuary,  and  architec- 
ture, which  enabled  her  to  become  her  competitor  for 
a  fame  more  glorious  and  permanent  than  that  of  vic- 
tory or  conquest.     It  was  felt,  indeed,  no  small  indig- 
nity, while  covered  with  military  glory,  to  apply  for 
instruction  in  arts  to  a  people  that  she  had  subdued 
by  her  arms. 

"  With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdued." 

Yet,  but  for  HOMER,  and  PLATO,  and  THUCYDIDES, 
and  DEMOSTHENES,  and  SOPHOCLES,  and  MENANDER, 


and  PRAXITELES,  and  APELLES,  Rome  might  never 
have  produced  a  VIRGIL,  or  SENECA,  or  LIVY,  or 
CICERO,  or  TERENCE,  or  those  numerous  sculptors, 
and  painters,  and  architects,  whose  works  have 
spread  her  fame  throughout  the  world. 

The  origin  of  those  institutions,  which  are  found 
by  experience  to  promote  improvement  in  knowl- 
edge and  virtue,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  a  community,  is  not  less  instructive  to  the  states- 
man than  to  the  philosopher.  He  may  learn  hence, 
to  distinguish  theory  from  facts,  hypothesis  from  ex- 
perience, an$  visionary  projects  from  wise  and  salu- 
tary measures ;  and  his  knowledge  may  qualify  him 
to  render  the  most  important  services  to  his  country. 
66 1  will  turn  my  attention,"  said  VALERIUS  MAXIMUS, 
e<  to  the  ancient  and  memorable  institutions,  as  well 
of  our  own  city,  as  of  foreign  nations  ;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  elements  of  our  prosperity  be  known,  that 
a  regard  to  them  may  improve  the  present  times.'7* 

This  study  is  not  less  entertaining  than  it  is  useful. 
To  the  inquisitive  mind,  the  illustrations  it  furnishes 
of  the  sameness  or  variety  of  the  human  character,  in 
different  nations  and  at  different  periods  of  the  world,, 

*  YAI>.  MAX.  Lib.  II.     I)e  T-nstitutis  Antiquis.    Edit.  Lugd.  1532. 
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of  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  useful  or  ornamen- 
tal arts,  of  literature  and  science,  and  of  the  diversity 
of  laws  and  governments,  of  manners  and  customs, 
cannot  fail  to  aiford  high  gratification.  Who  is  not 
gratified  in  learning,  from  the  sacred  records,  the 
history  of  creation,  and  the  interesting  events  of  the 
primitive  age  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge  ;  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  the  confusion  of  languages, 
the  consequent  dispersion  of  men,  and  their  divis- 
ion into  distinct  nations  ;  the  inventors  of  arts,  as 
Jubal,  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  the  organ,"  and  Tubal  Cain,  "  an  instructer  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron?"  Who  is  not 
gratified  in  tracing  the  Hebrews  to  their  origin,  and 

in  studying  the  sacred  antiquities  of  this  "  peculiar 

i 

people?"  How  interesting  are  the  topographical 
and  historical  illustrations,  derived  from  sacred  and 
profane  history,  of  Egypt,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Damas- 
cus, Jerusalem,  Palmyra,*  and  other  ancient  cities, 
that  were  once  so  distinguished  for  population  and 
wealth,  power  and  grandeur !  How  entertaining  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple 
ofBelus!  How  enchanting  the  description  of  the  priini- 

»  See  Note  A. 
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tive  state  and  manners  of  Greece,  given  by  HOMER, 
"  whose  immortal  poems,  a  meteor  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  brighten,  for  a  moment,  the  obscure  antiquities  of 
his  country  !"  How  gratifying  is  it  to  learn  the  epoch 
and  origin  of  the  Olympiads,  of  the  Areopagus,  of 
the  Amphietyonic  council,  and  of  the  gymnasia  of 
Athens ;  the  iriventer  of  letters,  of  the  papyrus,  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
preserver  of  all  other  arts  !* 

To  go  no  farther  than  to  the  antiquities  of  our  own 
country — who  is  not  gratified  in  tracing  our  salutary 
institutions  to  their  origin,  and  in  discovering  the 
causes  of  our  rapid  progress  in  population,  wealth 
and  refinement,  of  our  freedom  and  independence  ? 
Who  can  behold  the  portraits  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  without  mingled  delight  and  admira- 
tion ?  Who  does  not  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
reading  the  inscriptions  on  their  monuments,  or  in 
treading  the  ground  where  they  were  content  to  lie 
without  them  ?  Who  does  not  love  to  see  any  articles, 
either  of  utility  or  ornament,  brought  over  to  Ameri- 
ca by  our  ancestors  when  they  first  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, now  deposited  in  our  cabinets,  or  choicely 
preserved  in  the  private  bureaus  of  their  descen- 

*  See  Note  B. 
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dants  ?  Who  can  step  on  that  rock,  on  which  the 
pilgrim  fathers  from  Leyden  first  stepped,  or  even  sur- 
vey its  fragments,  without  grateful  emotion  ?  The  ves- 
tiges of  adventurers,  of  but  ephemeral  residence  on  our 
coasts,  are  not  traced  without  interest.  How  delightful 
must  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  De 
Mont's  fort,*  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  ! 
With  what  "  supreme  satisfaction"  our  own  Belknap, 
with  his  literary  associates,  discovered  "  the  cellar  of 
Gosnold's  store  house,"  he  himself  has  informed  us. 
What  pleasure  would  it  give  us  to  find  any  indication 
of  Charles'  Fort  on  the  Carolina  coast,  where  a 
French  Protestant  colony  attempted  a  settlement,  a 
full  century  before  the  English  ;  or  the  stone  pillar, 
with  the  arms  of  France,  erected,  on  that  occasion, 
on  the  river  of  May  ?  With  what  delight  should  we 
learn,  who  are  interred  beneath  those  rude  mon- 
uments at  Frederica,  in  Georgia,  now  overgrown 
with  forest  trees,  the  tradition  of  which  seems  alrea- 
dy lost. 

Could  we,  then,  say  no  more  than  that  the  study 
of  antiquities  is  useful  and  entertaining,  we  might  be 
excused  for  those  researches,  which,  to  a  superficial 


•  Built  at  St.  Croix  (Aeadie)  in  16&.    Discovered  by  the  British  and 
American  commissioners  in  1799. 


observer,  may  appear  idle,  and  to  a  rigid  moralist, 
useless. 

While,  therefore,  we  permit  the  entomologist  to 
chase  butterflies  interminably,  that  he  may  have  the 
felicity  of  adding  one  to  his  collection  of  that  count- 
less variety  of  insects  ;  the  botanist  to  roam  at  large 

"  O'er  many  a  frozeu,  many  a  fiery  Alp, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death," 

that  he  may  add  one  rare  member  to  a  family  of 
plants  ;  the  mineralogist  to  descend  at  the  hazard  of 
his  limbs  and  life,  to  examine  the  strata  of  some 
newly  discovered  quarry,  or  to  bring  up  some  pre- 
cious specimen  of  ore ;  and  the  aeronaut,  at  more 
fearful  hazard,  to  navigate  the  etherial  regions,  to 
exemplify  the  wonderful  improvements  in  pneumat- 
ics, or  to  please  and  astonish  the  gazing  multitude ; 
let  us  be  permitted  quietly  to  spell  out  inscriptions  in 
old  grave  yards  ;  to  pore  over  musty  books,  that 
have  long  lain  concealed  in  garrets,  too  antiquated 
to  be  placed  in  a  modern  library  ;  to  ransack  the  re- 
cords of  "  the  days  of  other  years  ;"  to  be  transport- 
ed at  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  manuscript ;  to 
hold  long  dialogues  with  Indians ;  to  explore, 
to  the  very  bottom,  any  mounds  of  earth,  that 


have  a  sepulchral,  or  military,  or  mystic  appearance  ; 
to  dig  up  subterranean  walls,  the  design  or  occasion 
of  which  no  man  living  can  tell ;  to  carry  off,  unmo- 
lested, any  misshapen  stone,  which  may  haply  prove 
to  be  some  Indian  relic,  if  not  even  an  idol ;  to  stare 
leisurely  at  any  edifice,  which  promises  by  the  face 
of  it,  to  have  stood  a  full  century  ;  to  ask  any  perti- 
nent questions,  however  improper  or  even  rude  they 
might  be  deemed  from  others  ;    to  have    the  right 
of  preemption  of  any  American  antique,  where  the 
proprietor  does  not  insist  on  his  prior  right  of  dona- 
tion ;  and,  in  general,  to  do,  excepting  always  petty 
larcenies  and  dilapidations,  whatever  the  antiquaries 
of  the  Old  World  have  done,  from  time  immemorial. 
But  allow  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place,  The 
study  of  antiquities  is  auxiliary  to  history  and  gene- 
ral literature.    The  discoveries  of  the  antiquary  throw 
great  light  on  the  primitive  character  of  nations,  on 
their  origin,  language,  migrations,  settlements,  wars, 
manners  and  customs,  and  all  the  great  events,  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  that  occurred   in    their  earliest 
and  rudest  state,  preserved  oftentimes  by  monuments, 
or  inscriptions,  or  by  oral  tradition.     Who  does  not 
instantly  perceive  that  such  discoveries  may  be  of 
the  most  essential  importance  to  the  historian,  the 
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geographer,  and  the  chronologist  ?  But  for  these  dis- 
coveries how  many  occurrences,  that  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  history,  had  been  unknown  ;  how 
many  scites  of  pristine  settlements  had  been  undis- 
covered ;  how  many  dates  of  important  events  had 
been  unsettled ! 

Antiquity,  far  from  being  a  rival,  is  but  a  hand- 
maid, of  History.  Her  office  is  more  humble  ;  her 
province,  more  restricted.  The  one  furnishes  a  few 
of  the  valuable  materials,  with  which  the  other  con- 
structs her  superb  edifice.  The  collections  of  the 
antiquary,  void  of  method  and  unity,  may,  in  the 
hands  of  the  historian,  serve  to  strengthen,  illustrate, 
and  adorn  his  work.  Between  those,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  similar  yet  distinct  pursuits,  what  oc- 
casion can  there  be  for  interference  or  collision  ? 
Different  Societies  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  a  di- 
vision of  labour,  and  diversity  yet  affinity  of  object, 
may  most  effectually  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  "  Etenim  omnes  artes,  quse  ad  humanitatem 
pertinent,  habent  quoddain  commune  vinculum,  et 
quasi  cognatione  quad  am  inter  se  continentur."* 

It  is  not  only,  then,  let  me  here  observe,  to  histo- 
ry and  her  kindred  branches  of  knowledge,  that  the 

*  CICERO. 
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studies    of  the  antiquary   are   auxiliary ;   but  they 
may  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  ethics,  theology, 
and  biblical  literature.     A  knowledge  of  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiments   of  the   pagan  nations,   of 
their  mythology,  and  modes  of  worship,  may  not  only 
serve  to  show  the  necessity  and  value  of  divine  Rev- 
elation, but  to  elucidate  those  parts  of  it  in  which 
there  is  a  plain  reference,  or  obscure  allusion,  to  the 
opinions  or  usages  of  the  heathen.     A  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  oriental  nations,  while 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Histo- 
ry, is  of  equal  necessity  to  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  and  elegance,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity,  of 
the  Hebrew  Poetry.    The  Researches  of  the  ASIATIC 
SOCIETY,  the  Indian  Antiquities  of  MAURICE,  and 
similar  publications,  have  done  much  not  only  to- 
wards silencing  objections  of  infidels,  but  towards  il- 
lustrating the   Holy   Scriptures.      The  labours   of 
BEDE,  USHER,   SPANHEIM,   DIETERICUS,   BINGHAM 
and  others,  have  greatly  illustrated  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity.    The  Origines  Alexandrine  of  EUTYCHIUS, 
in  Arabic,  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  learned 
S  ELD  EN,  show  the  principles  and  practice  of  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  Christendom,  respecting  the 

controverted  question  of  the  number  of  orders  in,  the. 
S 
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church ;  a  striking  confirmation  of  which  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  discoveries  made  among  the  Syrian  church- 
es in  India.*  Old  Roman  medals  have  been  used 
by  able  expositors  for  the  illustration  of  prophecy. 
Ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments have  led  to  such  careful  collations,  as  have 
at  length  satisfactorily  determined,  in  most  instances, 
the  true  reading  of  the  original  text.  The  truly  an- 
tique Roll  of  the  Law,  brought  from  India  by  Dr. 
BUCHANAN,  may  illustrate  the  Pentateuch,  particu- 
larly the  patriarchal  chronology.  We  have  a  prom- 
ise of  two  copies  of  this  Roll ;  and,  but  for  the  calam- 
itous war  in  which  we  are  involved,  they  would, 
doubtless,  before  this  time,  have  been  placed  in  the 
libraries  of  two  of  our  universities.! 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
furnishes  motives  to  improvement  in  learning  and 
virtue.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  Greeks  sup- 
plied the  Romans  with  models  in  composition  and 
the  fine  arts.  With  these  models  what  powerful  mo- 
tives did  they  furnish  to  the  copyists  to  aspire  to 
equal,  or  surpass,  the  originals  !  This  source  of  ex- 

*  See  Note  C. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  an  American  Antiquary,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  solicited  a  search  for  a  copy  of  the 
Law,  among  the  Jews  at  Cochin,  where  this  was  found- 
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citement  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  LONGINUS, 
when  treating  on  the  means  of  attaining  sublimity  in 
composition.  "  If  ever  we  are  engaged  in  a  work 
which  requires  a  grandeur  of  style  and  exalted  sen- 
timents, would  it  not  then  be  of  use  to  raise  in  our- 
selves  such  reflections  as  these  ?  How,  in  this  case, 
would  HOMER,  or  PLATO,  or  DEMOSTHENES,  have 
raised  their  thoughts  ?  Or,  if  it  be  historical,  How 
would  THUCYDIDES  ? — What  would  HOMER  or  DE- 
MOSTHENES have  thought  of  this  piece  ?  Or,  what 
judgment  would  they  have  passed  upon  it  ?"* 

Motives  from  this  source,  by  which  we  may  and 
ought  to  be  excited  to  make  progressive  improvement 
in  useful  knowledge,  and  to  perform  great  and  good 
actions,  are  numerous  and  cogent.  The  portrait  of 
an  ancient  philosopher  may  excite  us  to  the  study  of 
wisdom,  or  of  an  ancient  hero  or  statesman,  to  val- 
our and  patriotism.  The  descendants  of  a  great  na- 
tion, even  in  times  of  extreme  degeneracy,  may  be 
fired  by  a  view  of  any  striking  memorial  of  their  pro- 
genitors ;  the  spot  where  stood  an  ancient  city  or 
temple  ;  the  scene  of  some  great  battle  ;  or  the  thea- 
tre of  some  eventful  war.  An  English  traveller 
having  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of  Tenedos, 

*  On  the  Sublime,  sect,  xiv. 
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his  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
said  with  complacency,  "  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay." 
«  What  fleet  ?"  said  the  Englishman.  «  What  fleet !" 
replied  the  old  man,  "  why  our  Grecian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Troy." 

He  who  is  insensible  to  the  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciations of  thought  and  feeling,  must  not  only  be  in- 
capable of  some  of  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  plea* 
sures  of  life,  but  unsusceptible  of  some  of  the  most 
impressive  motives  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  Who  can  behold  the  venerable  Oak, 
which  concealed  the  Charter  of  Connecticut  from  the 
rapacious  hands  of  ANDROS,  or  look  at  yonder  Hill, 
where  the  tyrant  was  seized,  and  not  feel  a  detesta- 
tion of  tyranny,  and  a  firmer  resolution  to  maintain 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  state  and 
country  ?  Who  can  enter  that  venerable  Hall,* 
where  the  portraits  of  our  forefathers  are  suspended, 
without  a  conscious  expansion  of  soul,  commencing 
with  the  first  glow  of  admiration  ?  Who,  in  the  ideal 
presence  of  such  men,  is  not  restrained  from  what  is 
dishonourable,  and  excited  to  what  is  worthy  in  de- 
sign and  noble  in  action  ?  We  explode  all  belief  in 
tutelary  divinities  ;  but  is  it  too  much  to  believe,  that 

*  Faneuit  Hall  ;•— Historical  Society's  room,  and  similar  apartments. 
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these  images  are  auxiliary  to  our  security  ?  By  the 
potent  spell  of  association  they  kindle  in  the  bosom 
of  the  beholder  the  flame  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  or 
of  piety ;  thus  exciting  to  those  counsels  and  acts, 
which,  under  GOD,  are  the  defence  of  our  country. 
It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  they  become  tutelary. 
By  multiplying  these  images,  and  accumulating 
other  impressive  memorials,  of  our  ancestors,  we 
may  be  instrumental  in  preserving  the  religion  and 
liberty,  the  institutions  and  laws,  which  we  received 
from  them,  and  of  transmitting  the  invaluable  legacy 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

To  the  duties,  then,  which  our  Institution  de- 
mands of  us,  let  us,  my  respected  associates,  apply 
ourselves  with  diligence  and  zeal.  Let  not  the  in- 
fancy of  our  country  be  thought  to  render  our  name  a 
solecism,  or  our  labours  a  chimera.  If  our  antiqui- 
ties have  less  rust  than  those  of  other  countries,  time 
is  daily  adding  something  to  their  value.  Many  an 
article  in  our  collections,  which  we  look  at  with 
coldness,  future  antiquaries  will  behold  with  rapture. 
What  is  now  most  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  was 
once  new  ;  what  is  now  new,  will  become  old.  If 
the  field  we  occupy  is  barren,  let  us  cultivate  and 
enrich  it  for  our  descendants.  Our  forefathers  were 
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too  much  occupied  with  labours,  burdened  with 
cares,  or  encompassed  with  dangers,  to  preserve' 
even  adequate  memorials  of  their  own  times.  We 
have  more  leisure,  and  ampler  means,  both  for  re- 
covering the  past,  and  perpetuating  the  present. 

It  is  for  the  Antiquary  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
negligence,  destitution  of  taste  or  of  knowledge,  and 
pinching  poverty,  which  are  oftentimes  scarcely  less 
pernicious  than  Vandalism.  Who  could  have  im- 
agined, that  the  Syracusans  would  be  indebted  to 
CICERO  for  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  their  cele- 
brated countryman  ARCHIMEDES,  within  a  century 
and  a  half  after  his  death  ?  Who  would  have  thought, 
that  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could 
ride  through  the  Jordan,  at  the  place  where  the  Is- 
raelites passed  on  their  journey  to  Canaan,  and  for- 
get to  look  for  the  heap  of  stones,  placed  there  in 
commemoration  of  that  miraculous  passage  ?*  Who 
would  think  it  credible,  that,  not  very  many  years 
ago,  several  capital  pictures  of  CORREGIO  were  em- 
ployed at  Stockholm  to  stop  the  broken  windows  of 


*  On  Deuteronomy  IT.  9.  President  STILES  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  Bi- 
ble :  "Rabbi  CARIGAL  told  me  that  he  once  rode  across  Jordan  at  this  place 
on  a  horse  ;  but  forgot  to  look  for  these  stones." 


the  royal  stables  ?*  It  is  humiliating  to  add,  that  a 
fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fathers  of 
New  England,  now  suspended  in  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  was  once  employed  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  defacement  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
canvas  by  the  winds  and  storms,  still  shows  how 
narrowly  the  whole  escaped  destruction. 

Against  such  barbarism  let  our  vigilance  be  inces- 
santly directed  ;  and  let  nothing  within  "  this  visible 
diurnal  sphere,"  pertaining  to  antiquity,  escape  our 
notice,  or  care.  By  our  records,  periodical  journals, 
historical  and  antiquarian  collections  and  publica- 
tions, and  appropriate  monuments  and  inscriptions, 
let  us  be  careful  to  preserve  what  is  worthy  of  pre- 
servation ;  and,  some  centuries  hence,  a  HOLLINGS- 
HED,  or  STOW,  or  SPELMAN,  or  CAMDEN,  may  rise 
up  and  bless  our  memory. 

Meanwhile  let  us  do  what  we  can  towards  illus- 
trating, as  well  as  preserving,  the  incipient  antiqui- 
ties of  our  country.  The  rich  Mexican  work  of 
CLAVIGERO,  the  invaluable  Historical  Collections  of 
HAZARD,  the  publications  of  historical  and  other  so- 
cieties, the  ancient  books  and  manuscripts  still  pre- 

*  This  fact  is  asserted  in  WINKELMAN'S    Reflections  concerning   the 
Painting  And  Sculpture  of  the  Ancient  Greeks, 


served  in  the  remains  of  the  NEW  ENGLAND,  and  oi' 
the  MATHER  Libraries,  and  in  the  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, the  ATHEN.EUM,  and  other  repositories  of  our 
own  times  ;  and  the  antique  collections  in  our  col- 
leges and  museums,  or  in  the  private  cabinets  of  our 
virtuosi,  have  done  much  towards  this  object.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  valuable  collection 
with  which  this  society,  through  the  liberality  of  its 
President,  has  commenced  its  labours,  is  an  auspi- 
cious omen.  The  patronage,  extended  by  our  gov- 
ernments to  this  and  similar  institutions,  is  highly 
propitious.  The  recent  assistance,  given  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  Commonwealth  towards  the  publica- 
tion of  an  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  History  of 
New  England,*  will  reflect  honour  on  our  age. 

The  immediate  effect  and  ultimate  advantages  of 
such  literary  patronage  are  vastly  greater  than  are 
commonly  imagined.  "  The  particular  favour  with 
which  LEO  X.  regarded  antiquarian  studies,  gave 
them  a  new  impulse  at  Rome,  where  many  of  the 
cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to  form 
collections,  which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated. 
Among  these,"  the  historian  of  the  life  of  that  Pontiff 

•  By  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUBBARD  of  Ipswich. 
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mentions  ff  that  of  Angelo  Colocci  in  the  villa  and 
gardens  of  Sallust,"  as  "  deserving  particular  notice. 
His  statues,  busts,  sepulchral  memorials,  cameos, 
coins,  and  medals  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  classical 
monuments  in  marble  ;  and  the  Roman  standard, 
and  the  consular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently 
been  referred  to,  as  the  most  authentick  documents, 
for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  topography  and  history  of  ancient 
Rome/'*  Who  can  say,  that  the  result  of  our 
humble  labours,  under  similar  auspices,  may  not,  at 
some  future  period,  be  of  equal  utility  and  import- 
ance ? 

Suppose  that,  in  the  reign  of  TRAJAN,  one  of  the 
hills  of  Rome,  the  mons  capitolinus  for  example,  had 
been  digged  away,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Ty- 
ber,  involving  the  historians  and  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan age  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  How  would  the 
literati  of  the  present  day  have  estimated  a  topo- 
graphical description  of  that  city  on  a  roll  of  vellum, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  containing  an  ac- 
curate delineation  of  its  seven  hills,  as  they  stood  in. 
the  time  of  AUGUSTUS  !  May  not  a  similar  injury  be 

*  ROSCOE'S  Life  and  Pontificate  of  LEO  X>  ir.  874. 


done  to  our  early  history  and  poetry,  by  the  removal 
of  yonder  hill*  to  the  banks  of  the  Charles  ?  The 
time  may  come,  when  even  the  namef  first  given  to 
this  metropolis,  will  confound  the  historian,  until  he 
shall  find  in  the  archives  of  our  societies,  that  this 
western  section  of  the  peninsula  once  actually  con- 
tained three  hills ;  that,  like  Rome,  it  had  its  capito- 
line  mount,  overlooking  the  lofty,  majestic  struc- 
ture,J  which  so  long — how  long  he  may  possibly 
tell — adorned  this  capital.  The  time  may  come, 
when,  without  our  care,  the  monuments  of  our  wars 
will  become  unintelligible,  like  those  of  Muskin- 
gum  ;  when  the  antiquities  of  our  aborigines  can  no 
longer  be  found,  and  the  vestiges  of  our  own  pristine 
settlements,  no  longer  be  traced.  The  time  may  come, 
when  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  revert  to  the  times 
of  their  forefathers  for  old  principles,  antiquated 
manners,  and  patriarchal  examples  ;  and  search  our 
repositories  for  the  memorials,  and  the  means,  of  a 
free,  pure  and  prosperous  republic.  Then  COTTON'S 
"  Power  of  the  Keys"  may  save  our  churches ; 
"  Old  Men's  Tears,"  our  religion  ;  and  "  New 
England's  Memorial,"  our  liberty. 

"  Beacon  hill.  f  Trimountain.    See  note  D. 

*  The  State  House. 
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Page  11.  A.  PALMYRA.  IT  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  an- 
tiquary, that  this  celebrated  city  is  the  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness," built  by  king  SOLOMON.  See  2  CHRONICLES  viiL  4.  It 
was  called  Palmyra  by  the  Greeks,  who,  under  Alexander,  set- 
tled in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperour 
Julian,  the  change  of  names,  which  they  had  introduced,  was 
found  to  be  cancelled.  "  If  you  were  to  mention  Palmyra  to  an 
Arab  on  the  spot,  he  would  not  know  to  what  you  alluded.  In- 
stead of  Palmyra,  he  would  talk  of  Tedmor  ;  and  in  lieu  of  Zeno- 
bia,  he  would  tell  you  that  it  was  built  by  Salmah  Ebu  Doud,  that 
is,  by  Solomon  the  son  of  David. — The  Grecian  name  Palmyra, 
probably  of  2000  years  standing,  is  novel  to  a  native  Arab." 
BRYANT'S  MYTHOLOGY,  i.  214. 

P.  12.  B.  IT  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  POLYDORE 
VERGIL,  who  lived  near  the  time  of  this  invention,  could  discover 
the  inventor.  Having  mentioned  the  oblivion  into  which  the  in- 
ventors of  other  useful  arts  had  fallen,  he  adds :  "  Sed  quid  mira- 
mur  ejusmodi  rerum  admodum  tenuium  inventores  diuturnitatem 
temporis  obliterasse  ?  cum  imprimendarum  literarum  artis  noviter 
divino  quodam  ingenio  excogitatae  ipse  autor  propemodum  in  ten- 
ebris  jaceret."  He  had  previously  observed,  "Joan.  Cuthen- 
bergus  natione  Theutonicus,  equestri  virdignita  e,  ut  ab  ejus  civi- 
bus  accepimus,  primus  omnium  in  oppido  Germanise,  quam  Mo. 
guntiani  vocant,  haiic  artem  excogitavit."  POL.  VERG.  de  rerum 
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invenforibus.  Basileae.  1536.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  18.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. — 
"  The  History  of  Printing  in  America,''  by  the  PRESIDENT  of  this 
Society,  is  a  very  valuable  work  on  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  American  antiquities.  Let  the  members  follow  this  ex- 
ample of  in  irsitive  research,  patient  investigation,  and  antiqua- 
rian zeal,  and  great  v  ill  be  the  harvest  of  their  united  labours. 
Specimens  of  typography  and  engraving,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  showing  the  progress  of  these  arts  in  this  country,  from 
their  rude  beginning  to  their  present  state  of  refinement,  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  our  collections.  While  the  first  arti- 
cles, in  each  series,  would  indicate  the  character  of  a  young, 
provincial,  and  indigent  people,  the  last  would  bear  impressions 
of  age,  independence,  and  opulence ;  and  would  sustain  a  re- 
spectable comparison  with  those  of  the  parent  country.  Speci- 
mens of  original  works  of  American  authors,  in  prose  and  verse, 
arranged  in  the  same  orde?-,  illustrative  of  the  variations  in  the 
method,  and  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  style,  of  com- 
position, would  be  very  curious  and  valuable. 

P.  18.  C.  THIS  article  is  noticed,  because  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  utility  of  antiquarian  researches,  where  facts  of  an 
ancient  date  affect  quesiions  of  importance.  The  Acts  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Diamper,  in  1599,  render  it  certain,  that  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tianfc  held  "  tMO  orders  only"  in  the  church,  "  Diacouate  and  Priest- 
hood." It  was  an  error,  therefore,  in  Dr.  BUCHANAN,  to  insert  a 
third  order  in  his  "  Researches  in  India,"  after  the  statement  of 
but  two,  in  his  "  Memoir  respecting  an  Ecclesiastical  Establish, 
ment  for  British  India."  That  this  mistake  arose  from  his  finding 
three  ecclesiastical  officers  among  the  Syrians  (whom  he  visited 
after  he  wrote  the  Memoir)  I  conclude  from  his  observations  in  a 
letter,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  him  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Researches.  The  Doctor  observes,  that,  beside  pret- 
ty ters  and  deacons,  there  are  metropolitans  (or  bishops)  in  the  Sy- 
rian church.  These,  it  appears,  he  had  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  or- 
der. But,  on  reviewing  the  subject,  after  the  disagreement  he- 
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tween  the  accounts  given  in  his  two  publications  had  been  respect- 
fully stated  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  observe  :  "  They  acknowledge 
"  also  a  Pitriarch,  who  is  above  all ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  (ad- 
"  mitted  also  by  Renaudot  in  his  account  of  the  Jacobite  church) 
u  that  this  Patriarch  need  not  be  in  other  orders  than  that  of  Priest 
"  or  even  Deacon.  A  similar  analogy  may  exist  in  regard  to  the 
"metropolitan;  thus  making  a  distinction  between  orders  and 
"names  of  dignity." — The  fact  here  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
candid  concession  subjoined,  leaves  the  Syrian  tenet  of  "  two  or- 
ders" where  the  truth  of  history  had  fixed  it. 

P.  26.  D.  TRIMOUNTAIN.  Of  the  origin  of  this  name  the  Rev. 
Dr.  SAMUEL  MATHER  gives  the  following  account :  "  As  the  In- 
dians had  long  given  the  name  of  Shawmut  to  this  place,  it  was 
then  generally  called  by  this  name  ;  but  the  people  who  resided  at 
Charlestown,  from  their  view  and  observation  of  three  hills,  that 
appeared  in  a  range  to  them,  saw  fit  to  call  it  first  by  the  name  of 
Trimountain."  COLL.  HIST.  Soc.  i.  256.  Beacon  hill  was  the 
principal  one  in  this  range. — Mr.  THOMAS  PEMBERTON,  the  late 
distinguished  antiquary  of  Boston,  observes,  "  Beacon  hill  is  the 
second  of  a  range  of  three  hills  which  run  from  the  head  of  Hano- 
ver street  W.  to  the  water.  This  is  the  largest  within  the  penin- 
sula." Ibid.  iii.  244. 
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